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partly to the intent that the sick, be they never so many in number, 
should not lie too throng or too straight, and therefore uneasily and in¬ 
commodiously; and partly that they which were taken and holden with 
contagious diseases, such as be wont by infection to creep from one to 
another, might be laid apart, far from the company of the residue. 
These hospitals be so well appointed, with all things necessary to health, 
so furnished, and moreover so diligent attendance through the continual 
presence of cunning physicians is given, that no man be sent thither 
against his will, yet notwithstanding, there is no sick person in all the 
city, that had not rather lie there, than at home in his own house.” 


HOME ECONOMICS 

By ALICE P. NORTON 

Assistant Professor of Home Economics of the School of Education. University of 

Chicago 

(Continued from page 187) 

III. THE FOOD PROBLEM. 

A canvassing agent once called at my house to induce me to buy a 
certain cereal preparation. It was a wheat product, and according to the 
agent it possessed a very high food value. As he phrased it, it contained 
“ forty per cent, nourishment,” while oatmeal and other preparations, he 
assured us, were practically valueless, as they contained “ nothing but 
starch.” 

It happened that I had recently been making some analyses of the 
cereal in question, and, somewhat unkindly, I am afraid, I began to 
question him as to what he meant by his “ forty per cent, nourishment.” 
His ideas were as vague as I expected, but his scorn of starch was 
unbounded and his laudation of the mysterious nourishment persistent. 

He was a fair type of a large class of people to-day. In spite of the 
fact that there are even fewer common standards in regard to food than 
in other household affairs, and that individual likes and dislikes so 
largely control our eating, there has come to be a widespread interest in 
food problems, combined often with the densest ignorance as to the 
simplest principles involved. Food “ fads” abound. Many absurd rules 
are laid down, and are followed by the woman who is honestly anxious 
to observe the laws of hygienic living, but whose ignorance of these laws 
is only matched by her credulity in following the dictates of an unknown 
authority. 

It is strange what an influence a printed statement has upon almost 
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everyone. He must lie ft recognized expert whose spoken word would 
cause us to change our habits of eating, but let us lie told in print that 
white bread has no food value, that the constant use of it may produce 
disease, and that whole-wheat bread is the only kind fit to eat,—we do 
not investigate the matter, we remain in happy ignorance of late investi¬ 
gations that might modify or refute these statements,—and we straight¬ 
way discard white bread from our table and force an unwilling family 
to partake of whole wheat. We perhaps go as far as a teacher who said 
to me the other day in a shocked tone, “ You surely would not recom¬ 
mend white-bread sandwiches for school-children. Why, that is only 
starch and water!” 

The food problem is a broad one, so broad that it is not strange 
that the average housekeeper has not grappled with it very effectively 
as yet. Even the expert finds that he has only touched upon one corner 
of it. A thousand questions present themselves for solution for every 
one that is solved. Yet it is a problem that the housekeeper cannot afford 
to neglect. Twenty years ago she was excusable if she paid no attention 
to it further than to provide for her family something palatable and 
presumably wholesome in sufficient abundance and at a moderate cost. 
To-day she must first of all decide what proportion of the income is to 
be expended in food; she must choose from a great variety of foods 
offered those that will be most digestible and those which will give the 
highest food value for the money that she has to expend; she must 
study how to adapt the diet to growing children, to the adult, and to 
the aged; she must consider the effect of climate and of the amount of 
work to be done upon the food needed; she must learn to avoid adul¬ 
terated and contaminated articles, and she must know how to prepare 
the food so that its flavor shall be developed, its digestibility increased 
rather than diminished, and with as little waste as possible. 

All this presupposes some knowledge of food principles and their 
uses in the body, a general acquaintance with the composition of our 
common foods and with standard dietaries. It implies the ability to 
interpret and use tables showing the analyses of foods, and to read 
understandingly such records of results as are given in the less technical 
government pamphlets. This knowledge the housekeeper frequently has 
not at her command, and it is here that the nurse may be of the greatest 
aid. The amount of money to be expended each must decide for herself, 
but to know how best to expend that amount often requires help. In 
matters of diet particularly the nurse as well as the physician will be 
consulted. The very fact that there is sickness in the household makes 
the food problem seem more important and more real. 

Most of the books on food are too technical to be of great service to 
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the woman who has not been trained in science or in scientific methods 
of thought. If they are read at all, they must be interpreted into popular 
language, at least until interest is aroused and a certain familiarity with 
the subject is gained. 

One who knows the subject from the scientific stand-point, and at 
the same time realizes the needs of the average woman, is in a position 
to give the much-needed assistance. 

This is no light task, for it often requires more knowledge to translate 
scientific into popular terms with any degree of accuracy, than to use 
the language of science. 

(To be continued.) 


BACTERIA IN THEIR RELATION TO HEALTH AND 

DISEASE* 

By CHARLES DEAN YOUNG, M.D. 

Assistant Visiting Physician to the Rochester City Hospital 

I. BACTERIA IN GENERAL. 

The study of bacteriology began with the investigations of Anthony 
Van Lcuwenhoek, a Dutch linen-draper, in the latter part of the seven¬ 
teenth century. He was not a man of liberal education. While an appren¬ 
tice he had learned the art of lens-grinding, and later in life he perfected 
a lens with which he saw objects of smaller dimensions than any seen 
before that time. In 1G83 he presented the result of his observations in 
a paper to the Royal Society of London. This paper, with its excellent 
drawings, is the first record we have of the study of those organisms 
we now call bacteria. From that time until the middle of the present 
century progress in the study was exceedingly slow. It was not until 1860 
that these organisms were shown to be plants, and not animals, as hitherto 
supposed. Since the investigations which led to the discovery of the 
tubercle bacillus in 1882 and of the cholera bacterium in 1883 the science 
has advanced by rapid strides, until to-day preventive medicine, based 
on bacteriology, stands in the front rank of humanity’s benefactors. 

Naturally, the first question which arises is, “What are bacteria?” 
In answer let me quote from Friinkel, whose text-book is a recognized 
authority: “ The bacteria are the lowest members of the vegetable king¬ 
dom, closely related to the lower algae (sea-weed and the like). They 
divide themselves into a series of species, well defined by growth and 
form, which do not run into each other. Of the forms in which the bac- 
* Read before the nurses of Rochester City Hospital in 1872. 



